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Chats With the Editor 


What Happens to 
Your Contributions to the 
Authors’ Guild 


Many of you have sent stories and 
poems and pictures to me to put in the 
Authors’ Guild. Probably you have won- 
dered what happened to them after they 
got here. 

When a contribution arrives, my secre- 
tary mails you a post card so you will know 
it has arrived safely. Then she passes the 
contribution on to me. 

Sometimes I look at it that day. Some- 
times I wait a few days, until there is quite 
a pile of contributions. It doesn’t take long 
for them to accumulate, for stories and 
poems and pictures are coming in all the 
time from all over the world. 

When at last I get to them, the first thing 
I do is to pull my wastepaper basket closer, 
for I know I am going to find some rubbish. 
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There will be contributions that the writers 
didn’t work very hard on. I read them over 
carefully, of course. But if one is just plain 
no good, I screw it up quickly and drop it 
in the wastepaper basket, where all rubbish 
belongs. 

Into the wastebasket go poems that are 
just a lot of words without any rhyme or 
rhythm. On top of them go photographs 
that are blurred and fuzzy, and drawings 


that are merely scribblings. Into the baske@ 


too, go contributions that do not have a 
statement signed by a parent or a teacher, 
saying, “This is the original work of the 
sender and was not copied.” Sometimes the 
age is left out, sometimes the address. Into 
the wastebasket! On rare occasions I recog- 
nize a poem that has been printed in books 
for many years. Copying isn’t honest! 
Wastebasket! 

But going through the pile I'll find a 
poem that somebody really took time to do 
well. It sounds as if the writer asked his 
teacher to explain just what a poem is, and 
how to make the rhyme and rhythm come 
out right. Probably the writer read a lot of 
poems first, to see how the best poets wrote. 

Maybe there will be a picture that looks 
as if the artist tried to find out first how a 
picture should be drawn. 

Perhaps there will be a photograph that 
is clear and sharp. It is easy to tell what it 
is all about, and there aren’t a host of things 
cluttering the background and distracting 
from what we should see. 

I have made it sound hard, haven’t I? But 
the fact is that after I have thrown all the 
rubbish into the wastebasket, there are still 
many contributions that are good enough 
to print. Alas, there is only so much space 
in the JUNIOR GUIDE. 

So again I go through the pile, this time 
picking out the very best. Someday these 
will be printed, and as soon as they are, my 
secretary will type a letter, and we will send 
you a check and three free copies of the 
JUNIOR GUIDE that has your contribution 
in it. 

If you send something and it isn’t used, 
try again. Write something else or draw 
another picture—and make it better. For 
the best will be printed, and one of them 
could be yours. 

Your friend, 


a Oe Wrarsel 








The Sacred Stone 






By YUIMI D. LUIKHAM 


iF JESUS loved me enough to die for me, 

I am going to love Him enough to live 
for Him, just as the evangelist said.” 
Ashangbi spoke solemnly as she walked 
home from the meeting with her best girl 
friend, Bino. 

“Do you mean you are going to become 
a Christian?” Bino asked incredulously. 

“I mean just that,’ Ashangbi declared. 

“Well, if you are going to become a 
Christian, I am too,” Bino replied loyally. 

Then the two junior friends strengthened 
each other’s faith by promising to stand 
each by the other in face of the opposition 
they knew they would have to meet in 
their homes. 

The message that was being preached by 
the two young men, Shomi and Yuimi, 
was causing a great stir in this village in 
the north of India, and many were being 
attracted to the truth. But as yet the parents 


of these girls were too afraid of the evil 
Spirits to stop venerating them. 

So when the girls told them that they 
planned to become Christians they objected, 
for they were fearful lest the spirits should 
cause some evil to befall them. Neverthe- 
less, Ashangbi and Bino remained stead- 
fast. Each day they worked together, finish- 
ing the tasks in one home and then in the 
other so they would have more opportunity 
to discuss the things they were hearing at 
the evangelistic meetings. 

One day Ashangbi said, “Bino, some- 
thing has been troubling me ever since I 
decided to become a Christian.” As Bino 
waited expectantly she continued. “My par- 
ents are the keepers of the sacred stone. 
Every day we make offerings and do puja 
{worship} before this stone so the spirit 
that dwells in it will not bring sickness or 

To page 8 


With a heave, the girls threw the sacred stone into the water. 
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TOMORROW 


Will 


Be Better 


By KAY HEISTAND 


G™: come in here, please.” 

Gene listened a minute, kicked off 
one of his roller skates, frowned until his 
freckles ran up into his shock of red hair, 
and finally asked reluctantly, “Yes, 
Mother?” 

Mother appeared at the back door. “It’s 
your night for the dishes, have you for- 
gotten?” Her voice was pleasant but firm. 

“No, Mom, Ill be right in,” Gene said, 
not daring to let his voice show how he 
felt. But inwardly, rebellious thoughts 
boiled to the surface and simmered there. 
Dishes! Girl's work! Always something to 
do—cut the grass, scrub the porches, even 
learn to cook and bake! Of course, mother 
was sewing to make extra money, and little 
brother Denny took his turn doing the 
work, but that didn’t make chores any more 
pleasant. 

He kicked off the other skate, letting 
them both lie on the steps. He eyed them 
resentfully, then refused to think about 
them any more. He’d come back and pick 
them up later, he assured himself, and 
slammed into the kitchen. 

As he washed the dishes a long list of 
grievances went through his mind. It 
seemed as if he always got the worst of 
things. Wasn’t he the one who fell in the 
creek when they went coasting in the park? 
And when he built a fire to dry himself, 
was it his fault the cap on his snowsuit 
caught fire when he got too close to the 
blaze? Seemed as if he had all the bad 
luck, while Denny got off scot-free all the 
time! And then these funny ideas of 


mother’s! Just because they didn’t have any 
sisters to help with the housework, she puts 
out this big idea that boys should learn how 
to do things around the house too, says that 
sometime when they have families of their 
own, they might need to know how to 
cook a meal or clean a house. As far as he 
was concerned, he’d be willing to worry 
about that day when it came! 

Finished with the dishes, he gave a hasty 
swipe at the sink, figuring he could get by 
without scouring it tonight, and hurried 
upstairs to finish the book he’d started the 
day before. 

At bedtime mother stepped into the 
room to say good night to Gene and his 
brother. Denny put down his history book 
with a yawn, and Gene remembered, too 
late, that he’d had lessons to prepare also. 
“T'll study early in the morning,” he thought 
quickly. 

“Gene, did you put your bike away after 
you finished your paper route?” mother 
asked as she hesitated in the doorway, smil- 
ing. 

Gass looked up aghast. He'd forgotten 
the bike and left it in the driveway again. 
Dad worked nights, and what if he hit it 
some night when he came in late? 

“I put it in the garage, Gene,” Denny 
said casually. 

“Oh, thanks,” Gene mumbled, noticing 
the displeased look on mother’s face. But 
she didn’t say anything. 

Gene was tired and fell asleep instantly. 
But he was soon disturbed by a sound that 
kept coming into his dreams. He finally 
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awakened and lay listening, wondering 
what it could be. It sounded a little like a 
cat crying or a dog whining; then he de- 
cided it was a baby crying and turned over 
to go back to sleep. Denny was still sleep- 
ing soundly. 

Then, very faintly, it seemed as though 
somebody was calling his name, “Genie. . . 
Genie . . .” There were long, drawn-out 
cries as though somebody was in pain. It 

eminded him dimly of when mother had 
@iie: him “Genie” when he was a little 
boy. Uneasily, he got out of bed and dashed 
to the open window. Now the cries were 
clearer. Yelling, “Denny!” at the top of 
his voice, Gene turned and ran from the 
bedroom. 

When he got downstairs the sound 
seemed to come from the back porch. He 
dashed through the kitchen, fully aware 
now that it was his mother’s voice. 

“Mother, Mother, what happened?” He 
flicked on the porch light as he opened 
the back door. 

In a heap at the foot of the back porch 
steps lay mother. She was moaning now, 
little hurt cries that made Gene’s stomach 


turn over inside him. Hurrying down the 
steps, he knelt beside her, fighting back the 
sympathetic tears. 

“Oh, Mom,” he said brokenly, “your 
ankle?” 

Mother put her arm around his shoulders 
and tried to raise herself. “I’m afraid it’s 
broken,” she said through gritted teeth. “I 
called and called... .” 

A tin sprinkling can lay near her, and 
a roller skate stared at Gene accusingly. 

“She tripped on your skate,” Denny's 
voice said as he stood looking down the 
steps. “Shall I call dad, Mother?” His voice 
changed from condemning coldness to 
warm concern as he too knelt beside his 
mother. 

“Yes, son, you’d better call dad—and Dr. 
Williams.” Mother lay back against Gene 
with a sigh. “I was just going to water those 
new seedlings before I went to bed. I 
didn’t bother about a light, the moon’s so 
bright, and I knew my way so well.” 

Gene thought, “Yes, she knew her way, 
if I'd not left my skates lying on the steps. 
It could have been her back broken, or her 

To page 19 
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In a heap at the bottom of the porch steps lay Gene’s mother. 
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Mother kept calling Garnie 


The 
Peculiar Child 


By GARNET MANRING 


M SAID mother, as she folded the 
shirt she had finished ironing, “what 
a peculiar child you are. Who ever heard 
tell of going to church on Saturday? Why, 
no one else would be there,” she laughed. 

“But, Mommy,” said Garnie earnestly, 
“the Bible says the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath, and Saturday is the seventh day. You 
said so yourself.” 

“How many times have I told you that it 
was all changed long ago?” Mother was 
now ironing another shirt, for there were 
six boys and a father to iron for in Garnie’s 
family. There were also six girls, and Garnie 
was number ten. 

She was a thin little girl with big brown 
eyes that seemed to fill her thin face. She 
had two long, thick, golden braids on each 
side, fastened with blue bows at the end. 
Her legs were clad in long black stockings, 
much mended, for all the clothing had to 
last as long as possible among so many 
children. 

Garnie could not remember ever having 
a new dress, for she always inherited her 
older sisters’ outgrown clothing. Mother 
was very clever at remaking the second- 
hand things, and the children always were 
very neat. On top of all the work to be 
done for her own big family, mother did 
washing and ironing and sewing for other 
people. She was the busiest, the kindest, 
the nicest mother in the world. Garnie 
loved her very much, and she tried to help 
all she could. 

She had coaxed till mother had placed a 
thick pad and an ironing sheet on the table, 
and now she was helping to iron the flat 
pieces. It was getting late and Garnie’s 
eyes were heavy. 


“You had better get ready for bed, Gar- 
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nie,” mother said. “I will iron a while longer, 
for I must have these ready for Mrs. Brown 
when she comes.” 

Garnie knew that “a while longer” meant 
till long past midnight, and she wanted to 
stay up and finish with mother, but she 
said No. So Garnie went on to bed, wish- 
ing mother did not have to work so hard. 
But she did not seem to mind, for she was 
always singing as she worked. 

There was one thing that troubled Garnie 
though. Mother was always calling her a 
peculiar child. Garnie had never asked what 
it meant, but she got the idea that it was 
not very nice. She wondered what was so 
wrong about her. 

One of the things her parents called her 
peculiar about was that she was always 
reading. She read everything she could lay 
her hands on. She had discovered the school 
library and was always coming home loaded 
with books. At first she had neglected her 
chores to read, but mother had put an end 
to that. When she threatened to forbid her 
getting any more books, it was enough for 
Garnie. So she made sure that all her work 
was done before she began to read. 

“That child will never amount to any- 
thing,” her father said. “A woman does not 
have any use for books.” 

In all that big family Garnie was the only 
one who liked to read. She felt guilty about 
it, for they all thought she was silly to 
spend so much time at it. Dad’s remark 
had come because she had brought her book 
to the supper table with her. She felt like a 
criminal as they all looked at her. 

“The table is to eat at,” her father said 
sternly, so Garnie did not do it any more. 
Mother mumbled that word under her 
breath again—"“peculiar.” 
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The only pictures the family owned were 
of her grandparents, whom Garnie had 
never seen, some old tintypes, and a bright 
new calendar that was replaced every year. 
This year it was a beauty, with twelve of 
the most lovely Bible pictures. Garnie was 
fascinated by them. She spent long hours 
looking at them, and begged for the stories 
they told. She longed for a Bible of her 
own, so she could read them for herself, 
for the children were not allowed to touch 
the big Bible in mother’s dresser drawer. 

The younger children liked to play Bible 
games. 

“What will you name this great big 
striped beast, Adam?” said Garnie as she 
led the striped cat up to Kenneth who was 
playing the part of Adam on a Creation 


* said Kenneth, “I would call it a 


“So would I,” said Garnie. “But can’t you 
pretend it is a tiger? Use your imagina- 
tion.” 

“Let’s pretend that Old Lion is a real 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Garnie knew she shouldn’t, but she brought the book to the table anyway. 


lion,” said Garnie. “He looks like one.” 
Old Lion was a big shaggy dog that was 
half Saint Bernard and half collie. One of 
Garnie’s older brothers had trimmed his 
fur to look like a lion, and he was sort of 
scary looking. His kind old face looked 
different after his haircut. But he did not 
mind at all being led up to “Adam” to be 
named. 

“Garnie,” said mother, “I am not sure at 
all that it is proper or right to play these 
Bible games. It seems wrong to me!” 

“Why, Mother, I think if I had been 
Adam I would have named each one of the 
animals just what he did. I don’t think God 
will care if we pretend to do as he did.” 

Mother sighed that name under her 
breath again—“such a peculiar child.” 

Then one day Garnie won a Bible at 
Sunday school for saying the most verses 
from the Bible. How happy she was to 
have the Book all to herself, to read as 
much as she liked. She did not have to 
wait any more till mother had time to 
read to her or help her to learn the verses. 
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She began to read it all the way through 
for herself. She had read all of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and was 
in the middle of Deuteronomy when she 
found that word mother was always using. 
It was in verse two of chapter fourteen, 
which said: 

“For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord thy God, and the Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, 
above all the nations that are upon the 
earth.” 

For the first time Garnie felt better about 
that word. For if God had chosen a whole 
nation to be called that, it must be all 
right. 

It took Garnie a long time to read up 
to the Psalms, but she kept on reading, 
and again she found that word in Psalm 
135:4: 

“For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto 
himself, and Israel for his peculiar treas- 
ure.” 

“If God calls a whole nation a peculiar 
treasure that belongs to Him, He must 
think it is a very special thing,” thought 
Garnie. “I want to be a peculiar treasure 
too.” 

God was leading Garnie long ago, just 
as He is leading boys and girls today, for 
He wants all the young people to have an 
active part in the things that are happen- 
ing on the earth today. So He led her 
mind to study and to think about the 
things that would be of most use to her 
later on when the time came for her to 
unite with the true church. She would re- 
member and be glad that God had led her 
to think on these things as a child. 

Then in the New Testament she read 
in Titus 2:13, 14: “Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” 

Garnie did not think it all out then, but 
when the time came that she was ready to 
follow God all the way, she was led into a 
deeper study of the way God works in peo- 
ple to prepare them to be His own pe- 
culiar ones, to live where He and Jesus 
live. For she has learned that peculiar does 
not mean “odd” in the way that is queer, 
but it means to belong to one person, and 
to no one else. It means that a group of 
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people are to belong to God alone. They 
are to be an unusual people, who obey 
God and keep all His commandments. 
The last scripture that Garnie found 
with that word in it was 1 Peter 2:9. It 
said, “But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people; that ye should shew forth the 
praises of him who hath called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light.” 


How proud Garnie is that God chose 


her way back there when she was a little 
girl, to think about the things He wanted 
her to think about and to talk about them 
to others. How sorry she is that she waited 
so long to know the happiness of being a 
Christian. She is now growing each day to 
be more and more like Jesus, and she prays 
to be found fit to live in the presence of 
God, clothed in the robe of Christ’s right- 
eousness. Would you like to be one of 
these peculiar people too? 


The Sacred Stone 
From page 3 


calamity to our home.” For a long time she 
looked off into the distant hills, then added, 
“I don’t think I should make any more offer- 
ings to that spirit. What do you think?” 

Bino felt very grown up to have her 
friend ask her advice on a problem so 
momentous. So although she secretly feared 
what might happen, she advised Ashangbi 
to stay away from the sacred stone. “Don’t 
even look at it,” she said. Then, as if by 
way of caution, she suggested, “Why not 
talk to the evangelist about it?” 

This the girls did, and Yuimi encouraged 
them in their decision to worship only the 
true God. He also assured them that no 
harm would come to them even if they 
should decide to throw the sacred stone 
away. 

The very thought of such a thing made 
them shudder. One day, however, after the 
others had gone to the fields, Ashangbi 
said to Bino, “Come with me. I am going 
to throw out the sacred stone. I believe it 
is a curse to our home. I also believe the 
words of the evangelist that no harm will 
come to me, and that Jesus is stronger than 
this evil spirit.” 

“What will your mother and father say?” 
Bino asked, afraid not only of offending 
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Ashangbi’s parents but also afraid of the 
spirit that lived in the stone. 

“When they see that this evil spirit has 
no power even to protect himself, they 
will not be afraid of him, and with us they 
will then worship the true and living God,” 
Ashangbi answered confidently. 

And so it happened that Ashangbi and 
her friend Bino went in before the sacred 
stone and knelt in prayer, but this time 
their prayers were addressed to the God 
of heaven. Arising from their knees, they 
removed the stone with trembling hands 
from its place on the shelf, carried it to 
the river, and cast it in. As it sank from 
sight the fear of the evil spirit left them 
and they had faith to believe that Jesus 
would protect them. 

When the members of the family learned 
what had happened, they did not share the 
girls’ faith in Jesus nor their joy at being 
rid of the stone and the evil spirit. For days 
they went about fearful that one of them 
would be killed or would fall ill or would 
meet with an accident. They feared also 
that their house might burn down—a com- 


mon occurrence in a Naga village—or that 
some other calamity would befall them. 
They recalled the oft-repeated story of the 
time their great-great-grandfather had done 
this same thing, and how the evil spirit had 
brought sickness, death, and terrible calam- 
ities upon the family until they invited 
him to return—and how, so the story went, 
when they had done this the stone had 
miraculously returned to its honored place 
in the home. What the girls had done be- 
came the chief topic of conversation as the 
whole village waited expectantly to see 
what would happen. 

As time went by and no evil befell any 
member of Ashangbi’s household, and the 
stone did not return to its place, the vil- 
lagers began to believe that Ashangbi’s God 
might be stronger than the spirit that had 
dwelt in the stone. This conviction caused 
them to listen more attentively to the 
preaching of the young evangelists. When 
the call was made for those who desired 
baptism, Ashangbi was overjoyed to see her 
parents take their stand for Jesus along 
with her and Bino and many others. 
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THE BELL IN MY CHURCH 
Poetry Award 


By JUDY REY WARREN, Age 10 
Modesto, California 


The church | go to has a bell; 

A wonderful story it has to tell. 

It tells that our Saviour was born that night, 
It tells of the sweet and glorious sight. 

It tells how Wise Men from faraway lands, 
Traveled to see Him across yellow sands. 
It tells of the shepherds who came that night, 
And saw the sweet and glorious sight. 
Over and over the church bell rings, 

And tells this story while it sings. 





THE TORNADO JUMPED 
OVER OUR HOUSE 


First True-Story Award 
By CANDACE LEE BAKER, Age 10 
Victory, Wisconsin 


The evening of August 12, 1958, my 
grandmother turned on the news and heard 
that there would be a tornado that night. 

We prayed that it wouldn’t hit us. 

I watched and watched for it, and in 
about an hour I saw a long, black funnel. 
I shook like a leaf blown by the wind, but 
walked into the kitchen as calmly as I 
could and announced, “It is coming!” 

We all prayed harder than we had ever 
prayed before. 

Like a miracle, that tornado lifted up, 
and went right over our house. 

I knelt down again and thanked God for 
taking care of us. 
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THROUGH THE NIGHT 


Poetry Award 
By FERNELL KNAPP, Age 13 


South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


The dark shades of night are falling so fast! 
The beautiful colors of sunset 

Are being replaced by the twinkling stars, 
For the earth and the sky have met. 


There's silence except for the wind, 
The hound dog that barks at the moon, 
The clock that is striking the hour of twelve, 
And the call of a lonely loon. 


There's darkness except for the moon, 
And the stars that shine down from above, 
And the light in a sick child's room 
That tells of a true mother's love. 


For most of nature sleeps soundly 
Until the rising of sun, 
Announcing in bright splendor 
That another day has begun. 





First Photography Award 
Photographed, developed, and printed 
By ALLEN LEE MIDDAUGH, Age 11 

Dowagiac, Michigan 








CHIPMUNK THE WEASEL 
COULDN'T CATCH 
First True-Story Award 

By MELVIN SPAK, Age 14 

Willowdale, Ontario, Canada 


One day last summer I was sitting peace- 
fully on a rock, enjoying the sun by our cot- 


at when I heard a rustle behind me. 


I turned slowly and there was my pet chip- 
munk scampering away with a weasel right 
behind him. The two were going in circles. 

Then the chipmunk darted into a hole, 
hoping to escape, but the weasel started dig- 
ging after him. 

Meanwhile a rabbit came out to see what 
all the commotion was about. Suddenly the 
weasel shot at the rabbit’s throat, but missed. 
The rabbit hopped away as fast as his long 
legs could carry him. The weasel chased him 
= over our property, but the rabbit was too 

ast. 

The weasel then sat down just above the 
chipmunk’s hole, so that when the chipmunk 
would pop his head out, the weasel could 
catch him. 

That is exactly what the chipmunk did. 
The weasel lunged at him. But fortunately 
the chipmunk had smelled the weasel and 
got away again. 

The weasel chased the chipmunk around 
and finally left and went to his den without 
the chipmunk to eat. 

Maybe he got some poor unfortunate ani- 
mal nearer to his home, but I am sure glad 
he didn’t get my pet chipmunk or the rabbit. 





A HAPPY SABBATH 
First Poetry Award 


By BONNIE LOCKHART, Age 10 
Mancelona, Michigan 


1 went to church this morning, 
The sun was shining bright. 

The autumn colors in the trees 
Made the day just right. 


1 took a walk this afternoon 
Through nature's lovely trees. 
Enjoying God's creation, 
And collecting pretty leaves. 





Photography Award 
By DONNA GRAMLICH, Age 13 
Moab, Utah 


THE MISSING BIKE 


True-Story Award 
By KATHLEEN GLOVER, Age 11 
Cleveland, Ohio 


My cousin visited me a few summers ago. 
A little while after she came her grand- 
mother surprised her with a new bike. 

She was very, very happy, so we went 
cycling quite often. 

One day when we came home from riding, 
we parked our bikes and ran to tell mother 
of our adventures. When we got into the 
house my mother asked us, “Are your bikes 
put away?” 

We hadn’t put them away, so we went 
back outside and my cousin’s bike was gone! 

My brother put his bicycle and mine away, 
and we went into the house and prayed for 
the return of the missing bicycle. 

My mother notified the police. Soon it was 
bedtime. 

The next day we were over at my other 
cousin’s house when my mother told us on 
the phone to come home, she had a surprise. 
When we reached home, guess what! My 
cousin’s bike was there! 

We then and there thanked God for help- 
ing us find the missing bike! 
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LOVE FOUND A W 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON it LR & 


ERRY felt as if the world had come to 

an end the day mother died. He tried to 
think what he was going to do, after they 
had taken her away and put her in the fam- 
ily lot at Beech Grove Cemetery. It would 
be funny to go there and see, beside great- 
grandpa’s tombstone, and near baby broth- 
er’s, Mamma’s name written there. 

No, it would not be funny, either, it 
would tear his heart out to read “Ellen 
Marie Brownell.” It would be hard to think 
he would never come in from school and 
throw his cap across the room and hear 
her say, “Terry, dear, what did you do at 
school today?” 

It was like having the props knocked 
out from under you. Then he thought of 
dad, and his eyes hardened. If it had not 
been for dad, maybe mother would not 
have died. He was always thinking about 
himself before anyone else. Mother was 
sick and asked him to stay home and not 
go hunting. He had looked at her hatefully 
and said, “I have to have my recreation, 
Ellen.” 

When did mother have her recreation? 
She had not talked back. She had sighed 
and gone on with the housework. 

Terry remembered the scene at the fu- 
neral. Father had nearly gone to pieces. 
“Ellen, Ellen,” he had cried out, as if crying 
to her now would do any good. “Ellen, tell 
me something; tell me you forgive me.” 
They had led him away, shaking all over 
and crying. But Terry had not felt sorry 
for him. He had been so unkind, so unfeel- 
ing. He ought to feel that way, he thought 
bitterly. 

That evening Aunt Charlotte, mother’s 
sister, had sat up and talked to him. Father 
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had gone to bed. He would not eat or 
talk with anyone. But still Terry's heart 
was hardened against him. He ought to 
have been kinder to mother. He ought to 
feel bad now. 

“Terry,” Aunt Charlotte said, “you are 
too hard on your father. I know he is 
thoughtless, but your mother did not die 
because of his neglect. When we are young 
we see a few things and think they are the 
whole picture. Your father was not always 
unkind. Your mother had many happy days. 
You forget them.” 

Terry shook his head. 

“It is no use, Aunt Charlotte,” he said. 
“You can’t make black into white. I re- 
member a lot more things than you know 
about. I have seen mother cry too often. I 
have heard him shout at her too much.” 
Aunt Charlotte tried again. “What is done, 
is done, my boy,” she said. “You are all 
your father has now. You should try to 
help him. You see, he has a soul to save, 
too. The greater the sin, the greater the 
need. Maybe you can help him to find his 
way to the kingdom of God.” 

Again Terry shook his head. “I do not 
think anyone could help dad,” he said. “He 
is too stubborn and set in his ways. He 
doesn’t want help.” 

Aunt Charlotte solved Terry’s problems 
for the time being. She told him about it 
that night. 

“I was talking to your father about you, 
Terry,” she said after a while. “I have asked 
him to let me have the care of you for the 
next year, at least. Would you like to go 
home with me?” The boy’s heart leaped. 

“I would, Aunt Charlotte,” he said. “Oh, 
I would!” He got up and went to bed then, 
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Terry’s heart hardened when he remembered the way 
dad had talked to mother the day he went hunting. 
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to think of this strange change that had 
come into his life. He wondered how he 
would relate himself to Aunt Charlotte and 
her queer way of living. She was a lot like 
mother, but she had such a queer religion. 
She kept Saturday for Sunday. She did not 
eat any meat of any kind, though she did 
not make a fuss about it. She just was quiet 
and ate other things when she was at the 
table, and Terry would not have known it 
if he had not heard his mother and father 
talking about it some years before. 

“She says it is more healthful to eat just 
the vegetables,” his mother had said. “She 
said the Bible tells us not to eat pork, and 
that pork is not a bit good for a person, - 
that even doctors will admit that. Dr. 
Travis told me not to eat pork, I remem- 
ber.” 
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“Just the same,” his father had argued 
loudly, “no one, and 1 mean NO ONE, 
can be really healthy without good red 
meat.” 

“I don’t know,” his mother had answered 
mildly. “You will have to say that Charlotte 
is not sickly. She says she never has a cold, 
and her complexion is like a young girl's. 
She doesn’t use lipstick or make-up either.” 

“She has some weakness, you will see,” 
his father had hinted darkly. 

Terry remembered this conversation. 
Now dear mother was dead, and auntie, 
who was older than mother, was alive and 
strong and well. He was glad he was going 
home with her, for she was kind, and he 
loved her best next to his mother. She even 
looked a little like his mother. 

He bade his father good-by the next 
morning and went away with Aunt Char- 
lotte on the train to her home many miles 
away. He could not help being interested 
in the trip. He had never been out of his 
home State before. It was still cold, even 
though spring had come. The fields all 
through his part of the country were 
covered with snow, and the trees were 
bleak, and swung their black limbs like 
agonized arms in the sharp breezes. He saw 
pleasant farmhouses swish by his car win- 
dows, with children in the yards making 
snowmen, and rolling in the snow’s fluffy 
depths. Windmills stood bleakly, casting 
cold blue shadows on barren meadows 
covered with white. Sitting there, he won- 
dered about the people who lived in the 
farmhouses. Were they happy? Or did 
they have the sadness he felt in his life? 
Then he saw a woman come to the door 
and wave her apron to a man coming out 
of a barn. He waved back. Smoke plumed 
up out of chimneys, making purple splashes 
against the steel blue sky. Well, some peo- 
ple were happy and liked one another. 

Night came, and auntie seemed to know 
just what to do. He had never slept on a 
train before and was quite excited about it. 
She told the porter to make their berths at 
nine o'clock. They went to the diner, which 
was a new experience too. He had seen 
trains go by the junction at home, and had 
seen people sitting at tables eating. He 
looked out once and saw a small boy look- 
ing up at him as he sat there waiting for 
his order to come. Did that little boy won- 
der, as he had, what it would be like to ride 
a train and eat and sleep on it? 
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There was a parlor car they could go 
into. Auntie took him to it, and as there 
were not many people there, they both got 
chairs back in a corner. “I always read the 
Bible a little before I go to bed, Terry,” 
she said. “Since you are my family now, I 
would like to share this with you.” He sat 
back in the chair and heard her read some- 
thing about Jesus promising to come again. 
It was vaguely comforting, though he did 
not understand it very well. They had read 
the Bible in school before classes bega 
and Miss Thorn, his teacher, read a chapter 
every morning at the public school. It 
helped him to be a little happier thinking 
about his mother. If there was a place for 
the good people, he was sure his mother 
was there, for she was good, and the Lord 
would certainly know it. 

They walked back to the other car, and 
auntie showed him how to find the upper 
berth that was his, just above hers. She 
told him where to put his clothes, and then 
she told him good night and kissed his fore- 
head. 

The next morning when he awoke he 
leaned over and pulled at the shade on the 
window and tried to look out. He could 
not, so he scrambled down and looked out 
the window in the washroom. He was 
dumfounded. Trees were budding, and on 
the edge of lawns were splashes of yellow. 
Jonquils were blooming. He saw children 
out in the yards, running around without 
coats on. This was something new! He 
dressed and washed quickly and met auntie. 

“Hungry, Terry?” she asked. 

“Yes, but Aunt Charlotte,” he said, full 
of excitement, “look out there! It is warm! 
There’s no snow! The trees are in bloom! 
The grass is green! What 2” Aunt 
Charlotte laughed. 

“Terry,” she said, “while you slept we 
ran away from the winter. We have trav- 
eled many miles since you went to bed. 
Come, we will go to breakfast.” 

Late that evening the train drew into 
Aunt Charlotte’s home town. Uncle Paul 
was there to meet them. He was a kindly 
looking man and greeted Terry warmly. 
Terry hardly thought of his sorrow and 
troubles, for it seemed as if he was in an- 
other world. He had a twinge of sadness, 
though, when he thought of dear mother, 
yet he knew he was doing what she had 
wanted him to do if anything happened to 
her. She had told him so the day she died. 
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“Dear,” she had whispered, “I would feel 
better about leaving you if I thought you 
would be at Charlotte's house. She is a very 
good woman.” Now it had worked out ex- 
actly as mother hoped it would. 

Aunt and uncle had a comfortable house 
on the edge of town. Uncle was a lawyer 
there, and had his offices in a bank building 
on the third floor, Terry found out later. 
He was proud to walk with Uncle Paul 
down the street or in the bank. People 
seemed to honor him everywhere. 

But the first Sabbath was so strange. His 
aunt and uncle took him to church. Satur- 
day—at church! Boy! That was the day 
when a fellow shoveled snow or washed 
the car or went swimming. But it was like 
being in a different world here at Aunt 
Charlotte and Uncle Paul's. 

They had the best food you ever put 
your teeth into. He saw what looked like an 
oblong veal loaf on the table at dinner, 
after they had come home from church. He 
was puzzled. He thought she did not have 
meat. He kept still, and uncle served him 
a steamy slice and put some cranberry 
sauce beside it, with some brown gravy on 
top of it and the potatoes. There was po- 
tato salad too. That he loved, but mother 
did not have it often, only when they went 
on picnics. And there was apricot pie. 
Auntie had baked the day before, he re- 
membered. She must have made the roast 
then, for he saw her take it out of the re- 
frigerator and slip it into the oven to heat. 
There were new peas cooked with tiny 
little onions, creamed the way uncle liked 
them. 

When Terry tasted the roast he was sure 
it at least had some meat in it, for it tasted 
a great deal like the loaf his mother made 
of pork and hamburger ground together. 

“Like our meatless veal loaf?” uncle 
asked, smiling. 

“Isn't there some meat in it?” he asked 
in surprise. “I thought sure there was at 
least enough to flavor it. It tastes so much 
like what mother used to make.” 

“Not a bit, son,” uncle said, laughing, 
“unless you include nut meats. You have 
two cups of ground pecans in this, don’t 
you, dear?” he asked his wife. 

“Yes,” auntie said. “With onions, potato 
meal, wheat gluten, and a whisper of garlic, 
we make a good substitute, and a much 
more healthful food. This kind of food 
makes good blood, and does not cloud the 


mind with the poisons that are always pres- 
ent in meat.” 

Terry had to admit that the meal came 
up to—even excelled—anything he had 
eaten before. But the surprise came the 
next day. Uncle and auntie got out the car 
and took him some forty miles away to 
what they called an academy. 

“This is a high school that our church 
supports,” uncle explained. “We want to 
send you here, Terry.” 

The boy was fearful until they went into 
the administration building and _inter- 











OUR SONG 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


It's easy to sing when the mornings lay 
Their freshness before our feet; 

But the song at the tired end of the day 
Is the one that is hauntingly sweet. 


It is easy to sing when the heart is glad, 
And the sun is bright in the sky; 

But the song that comes when the soul is sad 
Is the song that will not die. 


It is easy to sing when we want fo sing, 
When we overflow with cheer; 
But the song that comes lest the teardrop 
spring 
Is the song God waits to hear. 








viewed the principal. He was a kind and 
friendly man, and sent for the boys’ dean. 
A tall, muscular young man stepped into 
the office in shirt sleeves. “Terry, meet Mr. 
Hartman,” the principal said. “He will show 
you to your room.” 
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Mr. Hartman got Terry’s two suitcases, 
and the boy carried the bulky roll of bed- 
ding that auntie had gotten ready for him. 
They went to the boys’ dormitory, and up- 
Stairs at a corner door the dean paused 
and knocked. The door opened and a young 
man Terry's age opened the door. 

“Jim,” said Mr. Hartman, “this is Terry 
Brownell. He is the roommate I told you 
would come. You can help him get set- 
tled, and I will bring his aunt and uncle 
up here in an hour. I want to show them 
how comfortable Terry will be.” 

Terry was interested in putting his things 
away in the dresser and hanging his clothes 
in the closet. Jim helped him make up his 
bed, too. His own desk was at the foot of 
his bed. There he set up his few books. 
Auntie had given him a new Bible, and he 
proudly laid it on his bedside table. 

In the weeks that followed, Terry felt as 
if he was another person from the boy who 
had lived in the house in the large city in 
the north. He was accepted so whole- 
heartedly and made a member of so many 
things that it soon seemed as if he had 
been at the academy all his life. 

On Friday evenings, just when the sun 
was setting, they had what was called ves- 
pers. You would not believe how solemn it 
was. Terry could hardly believe it himself. 
The bell on the campus church rang, sort 
of a toll, and then they all met in the chapel. 
Everyone was dressed in his best clothes. 
The halls had been polished and newness 
seemed to gleam everywhere. They always 
began the vespers by singing “Day Is Dying 
in the West.” When Terry got used to it, 
Friday evening was his favorite of the whole 
week. 

They went to the dining room after ves- 
pers, and there was a different kind of sup- 
per. Plates were piled high with various 
kinds of sandwiches, and there were whole 
trays of fruit—bananas, oranges, apples 
shined to a polish, pears that looked like 
wax, and grapes. There were trays of cook- 
ies, too, and rolls and paper cups of milk 
and fruit juice. “We do this to let the girls 
rest on Friday night. There is no dishwash- 
ing after this kind of supper,” the matron 
explained. 

They all helped afterward, cleaning up 
their own tables. Then a few of them car- 
ried out the paper plates and the cups and 
swept up where the floor needed it. They 
seemed to take pride in the bright clean- 
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ness. Terry noticed there was no loud talk- 
ing here, not even on weekdays; but on the 
Sabbath everyone seemed to be more sub- 
dued than ever. There was something so 
different from the loud rowdiness at the 
high school. 

After supper the boys went to their par- 
lor and the girls went to theirs. One or two 
of the fellows would play the piano, or per- 
haps they would put some hymns on the 
record player. There were no lessons o 
work. It was a rest just to relax. Sometim 
the dean took them all on a moonlight 
walk along the country roads. Terry thought 
many times that he had had no idea there 
was so much fun in the world as he was 
having at the academy. Boy, what would 
those fellows at the old high school think 
if they could see him? No wonder mother 
wanted him to go to Aunt Charlotte and 
Uncle Paul's. 

Later that spring Terry joined the bap- 
tismal class. The next Sabbath he went 
home and told his uncle and aunt. They 
were very happy. Terry asked them at the 
time about his mother, and why she had 
never known about the Sabbath and “the 
truth,” as he liked to call it now. 

“We tried to tell her, Terry, and we 
tried to send her books to read,” Uncle 
Paul explained kindly. “But your father op- 
posed her so much that she told us she 
thought we had better not send her any 
more. It made so much trouble.” Terry felt 
his heart harden against his father again. 

“Have you written to your father, Terry?” 
Aunt Charlotte asked. 

“No, ma’am,” the lad said in a low voice, 
not looking at her face. 

“You should, dear,” auntie said. “No mat- 
ter what he has done, he is still your father, 
and you owe it to him to do all you can to 
help him. You must remember that he too 
has a soul, and the farther he is from God 
the more needy he is. And remember, 
Terry, when we become Christians, we be- 
come like Christ. ‘While we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.’” 

“But Aunt Charlotte, you said yourself 
that he kept mother from finding out about 
this religion—and it is true. It is so wonder- 
ful that it makes me sick to think she 
didn’t find out about it. How can I ever 
forgive him for that?” 

“T don’t believe you need to worry about 
your mother,” Aunt Charlotte said gently. 
“To whom much is given, much is ex- 














PEN PALS 


Johnnye Pugh, age 13. R. D. 1, Williamstown, 
New York, U.S.A. Music, art, biking, camping, post 
cards, photos. 

Sherry Erickson, age 10. 5823 Emerson Avenue 
South, St. Petersburg, Florida, U.S.A. Swimming, 
Pathfinders, post cards, stamps, sports. 

Lorraine Wesner, age 13. R. D. 4, Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, piano, singing, 


ports. 
* Linda Ruth Ryals, age 10. 1307 Gray Street South, 


t. Petersburg, Florida, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, 
sports. 

Doloris Byrnes, age 12. Route 5, Box 238, Oregon 
City, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, boating, hiking, rid- 
ing horses, tetherball. 

Linda Schlist, age 12. R. D. 1, Blossvale, New York, 
U.S.A. Music, drawing, animals, photos. 

Ronnie Pugh, age 11. R. D. 1, Williamstown, New 
York, U.S.A. Model airplanes, biking, hiking, farm 
work, 

Richard Tibbits, age 10. 729 Erie Boulevard West, 
Rome, New York, U.S.A. Electric trains, stamps, 
biking, crafts. 

Linda Sue Houghtaling, age 12. 67 Canright Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Music, sports, handi- 
crafts, horses and other animals. 

Delene Byrnes, age 13. Route 5, Box 238, Oregon 
City, Oregon, U.S.A. Camping, swimming, cooking, 
sewing, hiking. 

Germae Kay Sharpe, age 12. 35 Welch Avenue, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, animals, 
stamps, coins, music, chemistry, reading, baking, 
swimming, handicrafts, horses. 

Lida Vander Meer, age 10. 3943 Fifty-first Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida, U.S.A. Swimming, 
reading, sports, stamps, post cards, singing. 

David L. Huber, age 11. R. R. 2, Shelbyville, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Reading, stamps, swimming, sports, 
skating. 

Teresa Jo Chucta, age 12. Route 4, Box 380, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Music, stamps, 
cooking, baking, sports, reading. 

Dick Lausten, age 12. Route 3, Box 264, Knox, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Trains, drawing, swimming, car 
models. 

Sally Ann Gwynne, age 12. 71 College Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Piano, sports, read- 
ing, Pathfinders, stamps. 


Sharon Rutz, age 14. Box 517, Langley, British 
Columbia, Canada. Sewing, cooking, swimming, 
reading, collecting stationery. 

Edris Gray, age 15. 16 Hart Street, Montego Bay 
P. O., Jamaica, British West Indies. Netball, swim- 
ming, reading, hiking, gardening. 

William Artur Boasiako, age 13. c/o Okyere Law- 
rence, C.H.C., P.O. Box 319, Kumasi, Ghana, Africa. 

Edith April S. Legaspi, age 14. Philippine Union 
College, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, shells, biking, swimming, piano. 

Flor G. Dayao, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
piano, cooking. 

Larry Hemphill, age 12. Columbus, Iilinois, U.S.A. 
Swimming, sledding, basketball. 

Tommy Gilbert, age 11. 927 N. 7th Street, Quincy, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Sports, swimming, hiking. 

Carolyn Miller, age 10. 1259 Monroe Street, 
Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. Rocks, reading, hiking, 
biking. 

Dorothy Parrick, age 13. Loraine, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Pets, skating, horses, swimming. 

Kay Hall, age 10. Route 1, Soperton, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Biking, reading, sewing. 

Linda Dianne Mimbs, age 11. Route 2, Adrain, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, spelling. 

Jerme D. Legaspi, age 14. Philippine Publishing 
House, P.O. Box 813, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Coins, biking, skating, swimming. 

Larry Matthews, age 11. 4338 W. Myrtle, Visalia, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, rocks, biking. 

Sula Mellor, age 14. Route 2, Humboldt, lowa, 
U.S.A. Camping, art, nature, music, sports, boating, 
crafts. Would like a Spanish-speaking pen pal. 

Valerie Gray, age 11. Prince Frederick, Calvert 
County, Maryland, U.S.A. Biking, reading, arithmetic, 
art. 

Nancye Frost, age 15. Teal Valley, Hira R. M. P., 
Nelson, New Zealand. Stamps, sewing, knitting. 

Miriam de la Cruz, age 15. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Na- 
ture study, reading, stamps. 

Amelita Jacinto, age 15. 800 Malaya Street, Mal- 
anday, Marikina, Rizal, Philippine Islands. Skating, 
reading, stamps. 

Thomas K. Basowa, age 12. c/o J. A. Boateng, 
P.O. Box 1339, Kumasi, Ashanti, Ghana, West Africa. 
Stamps, hunting for monkeys, golf. 

Linda Donachy, age 13. P.O. Box 99, Gambrills, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Swimming, photos, reading. 

Sandra Clark, Plainview Academy, Redfield, South 
Dakota, U.S.A. Cooking, badminton, volleyball. 








pected. She did the best she could. The 
Bible says, “To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ 
She did not have the chance, and she did 
all she could to live right.” 

Terry felt a load lifted from his shoul- 
ders. As the truths of the Bible had been 
unfolding in his daily Bible classes he had 
begun to worry for fear dear mother would 
not get to be saved in the glorious new 


earth, with everlasting life, as he had 
studied about. He had a new book called 
Daniel and the Revelation by a man named 
Uriah Smith. Uncle asked him one day if 
he had ever read the last chapter. Since he 
hadn’t, they read it out loud one evening 
when he was home for the weekend. As 
the writer described the glories of heaven, 
his heart had burned within him for fear 
his mother would miss it all. Now he felt 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 
JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 


STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not In ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 2%” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied.” This means too that a poem or 
story must not be written from memory. 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. “First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs, And “awards” 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space Is avallable. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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sure he would see her there. Surely no one 
had tried to do right any harder than 
mother. 

“You must write to your father, dear 
boy,” auntie said. “When we put on Christ 
we leave off the old hates and prejudices 
and resentments. We see in everyone a 
precious soul bought by the blood of 
Jesus.” 

So Terry wrote a letter to his father that 


very night. He got a letter right back. Iq 


was so grateful, so pitiful, that he was glad 
he had done it. It wasn’t hard to tell that 
father had suffered too and needed him. 

Right after school was out uncle and 
aunt decided to go to camp meeting in “the 
old home State,” as they called it, up north. 
Terry went along and wrote to father and 
told him he would be at the camp meeting 
for ten days. It was only 140 miles from 
where his father lived. Uncle and aunt 
fixed up a family tent, and for the first 
time Terry went to camp meeting. 

Terry had not dreamed anything could 
be so wonderful as camp meeting. He was 
to be baptized during the meetings, which 
made the week all the more delightful to 
him. 

The first Sabbath he had one of the hap- 
piest surprises of his life. He was walking 
from the tent where he lived toward the 
young people’s tent when he saw a man 
come into the campgrounds and _ look 
around a bit bewildered, as if he were a 
stranger. There was something familiar 
about his back. Terry looked until he 
turned his head. Father! Terry started to- 
ward him on the run, and threw his arms 
around his neck. The older man began to 
weep when he saw his boy. 

“Oh, Terry, Terry, I was sure you did not 
like me,” he said, his voice breaking piti- 
fully. “Son, I have not done right, but you 
are all I have now that mother is gone. I 
have not always talked kindly to you or to 
your mother, but, Terry, I know your 
mother would forgive me if she were here. 
She would tell you that she forgave me too. 
I wish I had another chance to show her 
and you that I do love you. It is just that— 
well—words like that are always hard for 
me to say. I guess the old devil had charge 
of my tongue and my heart too.” 

It was a long speech, sobbed out on the 
boy’s shoulder. But Terry had been washed 
clean of hate and resentment. He felt a 
deep and enduring love for his father, a 




















love filled with pity now. He could see now 
what his father would be if he would only 
let God have His way in his heart. 

For the first time in his life Terry and 
his father went to a meeting together. 
Elder W. B. Ochs preached the sermon. The 
Holy Spirit was there in a wonderful way, 
and as the searching words of truth came 
from the sacred desk, Terry felt his father 
begin to tremble. 

Then at the end Elder Ochs called for 
hose who had never yet given their heart 
to the Lord to do so. Mr. Brownell covered 
his face with trembling hands. Terry had 
mever seen him so touched. He _ hardly 
knew what to do. The tears were dripping 
through his father’s fingers. Terry thought 
he could not stand it. The very air seemed 
throbbing with the Spirit of the Lord. 

“Father,” he whispered, “if the Holy 
Spirit is calling you, don’t turn Him away.” 
Still his father did not move. 

Terry tried again. 

“Father, if you do not have the courage to 
go down to the front alone, I will go with 
you. You are not ashamed of me, are you, 
Father?” 

His father lifted a face streaming with 
tears. 

“My boy,” he said, brokenly, “I am proud 
of you.” He struggled to his feet, and the 
two of them went down to the front to- 
gether. Few people seeing them realized 
how great was the wonder they beheld. 

Father stayed the rest of the camp meet- 
ing and fairly ate up the blessed truths as 
he heard them. On the last Sunday father 
and Terry were led down into the water 
and were baptized together. When they 
came up to walk in newness of life, it is 
hard to imagine who was happier, Terry or 
his father. Perhaps it was both of them. 





Tomorrow Will Be Better 
From page 5 


neck—or—or—I wonder if she'll ever for- 
give me?” He bowed his head and could 
not face his mother. Then he said, “I’m 
sorry, terribly sorry, Mother. I was coming 
back to pick up my skates later.” 

“Tomorrow, maybe?” mother asked 
gently. “You put off so many things until 
tomorrow, Genie——” And then she qui- 
etly fainted. 

Gene suffered intensely, bitterly, until the 





Cause for Joy 


May 
7. Ps. 34:4 Delivered me from all my fears 
8. Ps. 34:6 Saved from troubles 
9. Ps. 34:17 Righteous delivered from troubles 
10. Ps. 34:19 Delivered from all affliction 
1.. Pa; 9D A refuge for the oppressed 
12. Ps. 46:1 God our refuge 
- 13. Dan. 3:17 Able to deliver from fiery furnace 








doctor and his father arrived. Mother was 
rushed to the hospital, and her ankle was 
broken. She was in shock, too, the doctor 
said. 

Mother had been gently forgiving about 
the accident but father was more stern. 
Gene dreaded to hear what he would say. 
But the next day father, still white and 
thin-lipped, just sat and looked at Gene 
for a few minutes before he said anything 
at all. Then he sighed as though he hated 
to begin. 

“Gene, procrastination—you do know 
what procrastination means, don’t you?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Yes, sir. It means putting off until tomor- 
row what—what I should do today,” Gene 
muttered. 

Father nodded grimly. “Your biggest 
fault, Gene. And it wouldn’t be so bad if 
you always hurt yourself, but so seldom in 
this life do we hurt only ourselves. Almost 
everything we do affects other people, and 
usually the ones we love.” Father looked at 
Gene’s white face and at the dark shadows 
under his eyes. Even his bright red hair 
seemed faded today. 

He began to speak in what Gene usually 
called his “lecture” voice. “There was once 
a large vessel, called the Central America, 
which sprung a leak while sailing on the 
high seas. She began to sink, so she hoisted 
a distress signal and waited for help. An- 
other ship saw the signal and came close. 
When the captain called out, “What is 
wrong?’ the answer came back from the 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General sansa 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


Vil—The Man Who Took 


Three Years to Decide 


(May 13) 


Memory Verse: “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up” (John 3:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of what Nicodemus did for his 
Lord after His crucifixion, in John 19:38-42. 
Learn the memory verse and review it daily. It 
was these words of Jesus that Nicodemus re- 
membered when he saw Christ on the cross. 
They helped him to make his final decision to be 
a follower of the Lord. 


SUNDAY 


Nicodemus Visits Jesus 


Open your Bible to John 3. 

One of the members of the national council of 
the Jews was a talented, highly educated man 
named Nicodemus. He had heard some of the 
teachings of Jesus and had been very much im- 
pressed by what he had heard. He realized that 
the Jews, especially the leaders, needed more 
spiritual power in their lives, and Jesus had 
just what they needed. 

Nicodemus determined to find out more, but 
he was afraid of approaching the Teacher in 
sight of others, for he was afraid he would be 
accused of losing his dignity, so one night when 
all was quiet, he went alone to where Jesus was 
staying. Look in verse 2 and see what he said to 
Jesus. 

Jesus could read his thoughts and his heart, 
and He knew that what Nicodemus wanted was 
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not to know more, but to experience a com- 
plete change of heart. Straightway He started 
to talk to him about the need for a new birth. 
As Jesus talked, a struggle went on in the 
heart of Nicodemus. He knew that Jesus was 
teaching the truth, and he wanted to follow 
Him, but he was afraid to give up his position 
in the highest council of the land. It would be 
too humiliating. He left the presence of Jesus 
without coming to a decision, but he did not 
give up pondering on what Jesus had told him. 
“— further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 


THINK! Do you take time to think over the 
things you are taught in Sabbath school, in 
church, at school, at worship, et cetera? 


Pray that you may be humble enough to make 
the right decisions without any delay. 


MONDAY 


Nicodemus Defends Jesus Before the Council 
Open your Bible to John 7. 


Nicodemus had not yielded to Christ on his 
visit to Him. Nevertheless he did not harden his 
heart against Him, as so many others of the 
Jewish leaders had done when they let pride and 
jealousy take possession of their hearts. He 
kept an open ear and an open mind to all that 
Jesus said and taught, and many times he went 
over in his mind the wonderful way in which 
Jesus had unfolded to him the plan of salvation. 
The seeds of truth planted in his heart were 
still alive and active. 

















Many times in the meetings of the Sanhedrin 
he heard the Jews angrily denouncing Jesus, 
and each time Nicodemus came to His defense. 

The priests and rulers hoped that interest in 
Christ would soon die down, but it continued 
to increase till all were talking about Him and 
speculating on who He really was, and whether 
perhaps He was indeed the Messiah. The mem- 
bers of the council argued among themselves. 
Read verses 40 to 44 and see what they said. 

Interest in Jesus’ teaching was so great that 
the priests and rulers eventually decided to have 
Him arrested, for they feared that He was draw- 
ing people away from them and their teachings 

nd traditions. As they grew more and more 

eated in their discussion one day, Nicodemus 

ose to speak. Look in verse 51 and see the 
question he asked them. 

These words pricked their consciences and 
their hearts, but they merely showed scorn for 
the one who had dared to stand up for Jesus. 
Look in verse 52 and see what they said to Nico- 
demus. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
460, par. 1. 

TxHInK how Nicodemus showed courage in de- 
fending Christ before His enemies. 

Pray that you may have the courage to stand 
up for Jesus. 


TUESDAY 


Nicodemus Is Excluded From the Sanhedrin 

Meetings 

Open your Bible to John 11. 

By continually standing up for Jesus, Nico- 
demus knew that he was taking a risk of losing 
popularity with the other leaders, and even of 
losing his place in that august assembly. 

One day things reached a crisis. Jesus did 
something that had never been done before. He 


Nicodemus never forgot the time Jesus talked to him. 





raised a man from his grave after he had lain 
in it for four days. Look in verses 45 and 46 and 
see how reports of this amazing miracle were 
carried to the Pharisees. 

They were greatly disturbed by this report. 
True, Jesus had raised others from the dead, 
but not from the grave days after they had 
been buried. This proved His power, and they 
did not like it! Read what they made up their 
minds to do at the council they called at this 
time, in verse 53. 

Nicodemus, along with Joseph of Arimathaea, 
who also had shown sympathy for Jesus in the 
council meetings, was excluded from this meet- 
ing as he was from later ones. The proud, hate- 
filled Jews could not trust these men to side 
with them against Jesus. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
538, par. 3. 


THINK how terrible are the results when a per- 
son closes his heart to the truth of Christ. 


Pray that you may never harden your heart 
against that which is true and right. 


WEDNESDAY 
Nicodemus Recalls Christ’s Words 
Open your Bible to John 3. 


For three years Nicodemus failed to come to 
a definite decision about Christ. His sympathy 
was with Him and he had defended Him on 
many occasions in a manly way, and had even 
been persecuted by being left out of councils 
because of his sympathy for Jesus. Still he had 
not openly made a decision to be a follower of 
the Teacher. 

But now things had come to a crisis. Jesus 
had been seized at last. He had been cruelly and 
unjustly tried and was dying on a cross on 
Calvary. Nicodemus was among those who stood 
looking at that cross, and the bruised, bleeding 
Saviour dying upon it. He remembered as he 
looked up at that dying form some words Jesus 
had spoken to him three years earlier. Find 
what those words were, in verses 14 and 15. 

Yes, Christ was even now being lifted up as 
the Saviour, able to save from the deadly sting 
of the wily serpent, Satan, all who look to Him 
in faith. He recalled the story of the time when 
the serpents bit the children of Israel during 
their wilderness journey and how Moses was 
commanded to set up a brass serpent on a pole 
so that all who looked on it would recover and 
live. Those who looked on Jesus and believed 
in His power to heal from sin would live eter- 
nally. 

Nicodemus looked at the cross and the Sav- 
iour. This time he looked with faith and deter- 
mination, and he was saved! 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
775, par. 2. 


Tuink! Are you looking to Jesus with the eyes 
of faith? 
Pray that you may be among those who look 


to Jesus as the Saviour and accept His sacrifice 
in faith. 


THURSDAY 
Nicodemus Ministers to Jesus After His Death 
Open your Bible to John 19. 


Had Nicodemus made his decision earlier he 
might have had the privilege of ministering to 
Jesus during His lifetime, but now Jesus was 
dead. Was it too late to do something for Him? 
No, it was not, for even in His death Jesus was 
in need. There was no place in which His pre- 
cious body could be laid to rest. Here Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathaea could be of help. 
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Joseph had a beautiful tomb that he had built 
for himself. This he would gladly give to his 
Lord. Read in verse 38 what he did to obtain 
the body of Jesus. 

Joseph and Nicodemus were wealthy men, and 
were able to do for Jesus what the disciples 
would have liked to do but did not have the 
money to do. Read how they tenderly took care 
of the body of Christ, in verses 39 and 40. 

All the events of that fearful afternoon—the 
earthquake, the great darkness that fell, the 
rending of the veil in the Temple—made Nico- 
demus more sure than ever that Jesus was the 
Saviour of whom prophecy had spoken. 

Nicodemus became a firm supporter of the 
early church after that, and it was he who re- 
lated to John the story of his interview and 
Jesus’ unfolding of the plan of salvation, that 
John might set it down in writing for people 
of all ages to read and understand and accept. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
773, par. 4. 

THINK how Nicodemus finally made the right 
decision. 


Pray that you may not linger in making your 
decision for Christ, but may give Him your life 
while you are young and can give Him longer 
service. 


FRIDAY 


To review the lesson, answer these questions. 
Look up the answers if you are not sure. 

1. Who was Nicodemus? 

2. What did he do to satisfy his curiosity 
about Jesus and the things He taught? 

3. What did Nicodemus do in the councils of 
the Jews when they condemned Jesus and 
wanted to have Him arrested? 

4. Because Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thaea persisted in defending Jesus, what did the 
Jews finally do? 

5. What event made Nicodemus finally give 
his heart to the Lord? 

6. What words came vividly back to his mind 
at this time? (Memory verse.) 

7. How did Nicodemus and Joseph minister 
to our Lord after His death? 


Review the memory verse. 





Tomorrow Will Be Better 
From page 19 


sinking ship, ‘We are badly damaged and 
are going down. Stand by until morning, 
please.” “Let us take your passengers on 
board now,’ said the captain of the rescue 
ship. ‘Stand by until morning’ came again 
through the trumpet of the sinking ship.” 

Father paused, and now Gene’s blue eyes 


showed a sparkle of interest. “About two 
hours later, the lights on the sinking ship 
were missing. Although no sound had been 
heard, the ship and all on board had gone 
down to the fathomless depths. When 
morning came there was no sign of ship, 
crew, of passengers.” 

“Did that really happen?” Gene asked 
doubtfully. 

Father nodded his head. “It happened a 


long time ago. But it happens to many ‘© 


us every day in many other ways. You ar 
daily on the ship Procrastination, sailing 
toward an unknown port. But you always 
think you still have time enough—time 
enough tomorrow. 

“Many people hear the call of our pilot, 
Jesus, asking them to leave all, to follow 
Him and let Him save them, to go where 
there is comfort and safety, and where at 
last they will have a sure anchorage in the 
eternal haven of rest. There are many who 
hear but delay.” 

Gene looked down at his clenched hands 
as he listened. He realized so fully that his 
attitude toward God and the church had 
been casual and uncaring. Tomorrow he 
was going to be better—but what if there 
should be no tomorrow? 

Father said softly, “Life is so uncertain 
that one cannot afford to put off his day 
of salvation. There is danger and death in 
delay.” 

Gene swallowed hard over a lump in his 
throat. He looked up at his father, his eyes 
intent and serious. There was more deter- 
mination and sincerity than had ever been 
in his heart before as he said, “Dad, all 
night I prayed for mother, and—and most 
of all, I prayed for myself. Do you think 
that God and you and mother can give me 
another chance?” 

Father smiled and his voice was husky 
as he answered, “I’m sure we all will, my 
son. I’m sure of it.” 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 


Swimming ... Stories... Hikes... 
Track and Trail . . . Nature Study . . . Fun Galore! 


Let LIFE & HEALTH 
Help YOU Go to Camp! 


HERE’S HOW: Any junior boy or girl who sells only 10 subscriptions to LIFE AND 
HEALTH at $5.00, or 100 single copies at 50 cents, and turns in the full price to his 
Book and Bible House will be credited with $25.00 on his camp expense, official uni- 
form, and extra expense money. 


ay (f ACT TODAY! 
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1. The flamingo is a striking bird with pink plumage, 
and with long legs and a neck that make it almost 
five feet tall. 2. When it flies it keeps its neck and 
legs stretched out like the cranes and geese. Herons 
and egrets fold their necks back in an S shape. 


3. High in the Andes Mountains are three species: 
the Chilean, the Andean, and the James, with dis- 
tinct markings; they live in isolated alkali lakes 
and feed on the insects and crustaceans there. 
Other species of flamingo live in tropical lowlands. 











4. Of the other three species in the world, the most 
northerly is one that breeds at the mouth of the 
Rhone River in southern France. It is also the lightest 
in color. The African is found in Africa and much 
of Asia. 5. Flamingos honk in flight and gabble like 


geese; they also swim in deep water. 6. They have 
webbed feet like geese, and they molt their primary 
feathers at the same time, like geese, and are 
unable to fly at the time of the molt. They also 
have parasites similar to those of the goose family. 

















oe 





7. The sieve bill of the flamingo is similar to the 
toothed bill of the goose and duck. 8. In the man- 
ner of flight they also resemble the goose family. 
Large flocks fly in V formation, smaller ones in loose 
lines. Yet, in spite of all these similarities, they are 
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not geese, and scientists have put them in a family 
by themselves in the heron order but next to the 
order including geese. 9. The common flamingo of 
the Western Hemisphere is found from the Ba- 
hamas to Yucatan, usually near mangrove swamps. 











